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council in which both religions would be repre-
sented, and in which the superiority of the argu-
ments of their divines would be so conspicuous
that Henry might fairly refuse to abandon a faith
the truth of which had been publicly and trium-
phantly vindicated. These hopes might perhaps
have been realised had the King been able to take
Rouen and to crush the League with his Protestant
army. He would then have been strong enough to
brave the discontent of his Catholic friends. But
now, although no enemy dared to meet him in the
field, he had more to fear from those in his own
camp than from his declared opponents. The ma-
jority of the latter openly protested that nothing
but his religion prevented them from acknowledging
him as King; while many of the former were already
plotting against him. The troubles of the country
would, they said, be ended if one of the Catholic
Bourbons were chosen King. An orthodox prince
would be readily accepted by the League, he might
satisfy Spain by marrying the Infanta; Mayenne
had his price, and such was the exhaustion and suf-
fering of the country that no terms by which quiet
and peace were restored would be unwelcome to
the people. Even those who were more loyal were
discontented. They could, they complained, endure
this continual warfare no longer. They were weary
of serving a king who never rested day or night,
who was accustomed to live with his Huguenots on
the wretched plunder of peasants' hovels, to warm
himself by a blazing barn, to sleep among cattle and
horses in filthy stables.